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ABSTRACT 

This study of immigrant language skills used data from the 
Longitudinal Survey of Immigrants to Australia, which followed a cohort of 
settler arrivals for the first 3.5 years of their residence in Australia, 
surveying them at three points in time. The survey examined determinants of 
improvement in English language skills with time among immigrants from non- 
English speaking countries, focusing on economic incentives, exposure to the 
destination language, and efficiency in second language acquisition. Section 
1 introduces the paper. Section 2 presents a model of dominant language 
skills. Section 3 outlines the survey. Section 4 presents basic cross- 
tabulations of English skills by region of birth. Section 5 contains 
econometric estimates of the model, focusing on the study of English speaking 
skills at various durations of residence in Australia. Section 6 analyzes the 
development of English speaking, reading, and writing skills based on a 
bivariate probit model. Section 7 concludes that there was improvement in 
destination language skills among immigrants with longer duration of 
residence. The model of language proficiency was robust across survey waves, 
types of language proficiency, and gender. (Contains 25 references.) (Adjunct 
ERIC Clearinghouse for ESL Literacy Education) (SM) 
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ABSTRACT 

Immigrants’ Language Skills: 

The Australian Experience in a Longitudinal Survey* 

This paper is concerned with the determinants of English language proficiency (speaking, 
reading and writing) among immigrants. It presents a model of immigrant destination 
language acquisition based on economic incentives, exposure to the destination language, 
and efficiency in second language acquisition. A unique data set, the Longitudinal Survey of 
Immigrants to Australia, is used to test the model. This survey had three waves, at about 6 
months, 18 months and 314 years after immigration. The analyses are performed by wave, 
type of language skill and gender using probit analysis. Bivariate probit analysis is used 
across waves. The hypotheses are supported by the data. The bivariate probit analysis 
indicates a positive correlation in the unexplained component that declines with time between 
waves, indicating a regression to the mean in English language proficiency. 
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IMMIGRANTS’ LANGUAGE SKILLS: 

THE AUSTRALIAN EXPERIENCE IN A LONGITUDINAL SURVEY 



I. INTRODUCTION 

Around one-quarter of Australia’s 19 million people were bom overseas. This 
is the result of almost 6 million people having migrated to. Australia since 1945. For 
much of this period the migration flows were dominated by settlers arriving from the 
British Isles. In more recent years migration flows from other parts of Europe and 
then from Asia have increased in importance. One consequence of the changing mix 
of settler arrivals is that Australia’s population has changed from being mostly Anglo- 
Celtic to a more cosmopolitan mix of Anglo-Celtic (74 percent), Other European (19 
percent) and Asian (4.5 percent). 1 A major effect of this change in the make-up of 
Australia’s population has been in language use. In 1976, for example, English was 
the only language regularly spoken by 91 percent of the population. In 1996, English 
was the only language spoken at home by 81 percent of the population. 2 

Like many other aspects of immigrants’ adjustment to Australia (e.g., 
earnings, unemployment rates, citizenship), English language skills vary across 
immigrant groups. According to data collected in 1994, for example, 3.1 percent of 
immigrants from Northern Europe were not proficient in spoken English, compared to 
45.8 percent from North East Asia and 67.6 percent from Eastern Europe. 3 

Information on the language skills of immigrants has implications for 
settlement policy. Should immigrants from a particular linguistic origin be 
encouraged to settle together or to be disbursed? Should language training facilities 
merely be made available or heavily subsidized? Do the assimilation costs of 
immigrants, to themselves and to the public, vary by type of visa, including visas 
based on skill, family ties or refugee status? 

1 Department of Immigration and Multicultural and Indigenous Affairs, Fact Sheet 
Number 4. 

2 

A language question (whether the person could read and write) was first asked in an 
Australian Census in 1921. In the 1933 Census there was a question on whether the 
person could read and write a foreign language if unable to read and write English. A 
question on the language regularly used was included in the 1976 Census. Since then 
questions on proficiency in spoken English and on languages spoken at home have 
been used. 

3 The source for these statistics is the Longitudinal Survey of Immigrants to Australia 
described in Section III. 
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Despite the obvious importance of the language skills of immigrants to 
Australia, there have been few systematic analyses of these skills. Notable exceptions 
are Evans (1986) and Chiswick and Miller (1995)(1996)(1999). These studies 
demonstrate that immigration at an older age is associated with lower fluency in 
English, while English speaking skills are greater the longer the duration in Australia 
and among the better educated. English speaking skills have also been shown to vary , 
with the linguistic distance between the immigrant’s mother tongue and English, with 
the geographic distance between the country of origin and Australia, with exposure to 
English in the origin and with refugee status. The ability to avoid using English also 
matters, with the greater the extent of origin language newspapers and the percentage 
of the population in the region in which the immigrant lives that speaks the 
immigrant’s mother tongue being associated with poorer spoken English. 

A primary focus of this research has been on the improvement in English 
speaking skills with duration of residence. This generally has been interpreted as an 
immigrant adjustment phenomenon. However, the research into immigrant earnings, 
which draws attention to the potential for pure adjustment effects to be confounded 
with cohort effects (see Chiswick (1980), Borjas (1985)) suggests caution should be 
exercised when making longitudinal inferences on the basis of cross-sectional studies. 
Inferences on immigrant adjustment are best made using longitudinal data. 

This paper provides a study of immigrant language skills using a reasonably 
unique data set that permits a cohort of settler arrivals to be followed for the first 3!/2 
years of their residence in Australia. The survey contains information on reading and 
writing skills that can also be analysed to complement the research into the 
determinants of immigrants’ speaking skills in Australia by Evans (1986) and 
Chiswick and Miller (1995)(1996)(1999). The structure of the paper is as follows. A 
model of dominant language skills is outlined in Section II. Section III outlines 
salient features of the Longitudinal Survey of Immigrants to Australia that provides 
the basis for the empirical sections of the paper. In Section IV some basic cross- 
tabulations of English skills by region of birth are presented. Section V contains 
econometric estimates of the model developed in Section II. Most of this section is 
devoted to the study of English speaking skills at various durations of residence in 
Australia. The findings in relation to English reading and writing skills are broadly 
similar to those presented for speaking skills, and so are covered in a more cursory 
manner. Section VI contains analyses of the developments of English speaking, 



reading and writing skills based on a bivariate probit model. By linking the 
information on English skills collected for the same individual at two separate points 
in time, inferences can be made as to the role of unobserved factors on English 
proficiency. Given the low explanatory power of some of the cross-section models, it 
is apparent that unmeasured or unobserved factors are of major importance in this 
type of analysis. Concluding comments are provided in Section VII. 

H. A MODEL OF LANGUAGE SKILLS 

The model of language skills that forms the basis of the studies by Chiswick 
and Miller (1 995)(1 996)(1 999) relates the acquisition of English speaking skills to 
three broad sets of factors, namely economic incentives, efficiency in language 
acquisition, and exposure to English prior to and after migration. 4 This model is also 
applicable to immigrants’ acquisition of English reading and writing skills. Hence, an 
immigrant’ s proficiency in either English speaking, reading or writing skills (LANG) 
may be modelled as 

(1) LANG = f(economic incentives, efficiency, exposure) 

Economic incentives for the acquisition of English skills among settler arrivals in 
Australia depend on the labour market ( i.e ., the wage, training and employment 
increments) and consumption (i.e., lower search costs for favourable prices and higher 
quality goods and services) benefits expected to be associated with these skills, and 
the length of time over which these benefits are expected to accrue. These advantages 
have proven to be very difficult to incorporate into empirical studies because of the 
problems in determining the economic gains associated with improvements in English 
skills for specific individuals. While the LSIA follows immigrants for about 3Vi years 
and hence changes in language skills can, in principle, be linked to changes in wages 
for some individuals, the endogeneity of the wage change variable in the model of 
language skills would still need to be addressed. There are two difficulties in 
accommodating this endogeneity. First, the changes in wages are available only for 

4 This approach has been used in empirical studies of English-language skills among 
immigrants in the United States (Chiswick and Miller (1992)(1998a)) and Australia 
(Chiswick and Miller (1 995)( 1 996)(1 999)), Hebrew-language skills in Israel 
(Beenstock (1996); Chiswick (1998)), French- and English-language skills among 
immigrants in Canada (Chiswick and Miller (1 992)(1 994)(2001 )) and language skills 
among immigrants in Germany (Dustmann (1994)). 



individuals who change language state (i e.g ., they change from “not fluent in English” 
to “fluent in English”). Second, the data sets lacks variables that might be appropriate 
identifying instruments. These limitations preclude an adequate treatment of the 
endogeneity inherent in the model. 

The expected length of time over which the wage and other employment and 
consumption gains are to be realised is also likely to be an important factor. 
Information on whether immigrants expected to leave Australia permanently at some 
future date can be used to capture this set of influences. Birthplace can also be used 
as a measure of the incidence of return migration, since origins differ in the extent of 
permanent and sojourner migration. Finally, the geographic distance of the country of 
origin from Australia is also relevant here as greater geographic distance is expected 
to be associated with a lesser expectation of return migration and hence a greater 
incentive to invest in destination specific skills, including language skills. 

Efficiency refers to the extent to which a given amount of exposure to English 
produces language proficiency. It has been shown in numerous studies that 

proficiency is enhanced by a higher level of education and by migration while young 
(see Long (1990), Service and Craik (1993) on the age effects in language 
attainment). In comparison to the studies by Chiswick and Miller (1 995)( 1 996)( 1 999) 
and Evans (1986), the age at migration effects may have a different interpretation in 
some of the analyses presented below. The recent settler arrivals that provide the 
information base for the empirical section of the study were first interviewed after 
about six months in Australia. This may be too short a period for the age (at 
migration) variable to record the impact of the speed at which English can be learned 
after migration. A second factor that the age variable may reflect is the learning of 
English at school in their origin country among younger immigrants, which would be 
reflected in a measure of language skills recorded at or just after migration. 

After the recent arrivals have spent more time in Australia, however, the age 
effects will be more likely to incorporate the efficiency factors discussed to date in the 
literature. Examination of the changes in the impact of age on language attainment in 
the data obtained in the subsequent interviews (at VA and 3'A years of residence in 
Australia) will provide information on the extent to which age at migration reflects 
differences in the speed with which English language skills can be acquired. This is a 
benefit from being able to follow the same arrival cohort through time. 
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Another efficiency variable is the extent of the difference between the origin language 
and English. It should, for example, be more difficult for a Chinese speaker to leam 
English than it is for a French speaker to leam English because the difference between 
the languages is that much greater. That is, the “linguistic distance” between Chinese 
and English is greater than that between French and English. The greater the 
linguistic difference between English and the origin language, the lower would be the 
efficiency of an immigrant for learning English. Chiswick and Miller (1998a) 
developed an index of “linguistic distance” based on the degree of difficulty that 
Americans who are native English speakers have learning foreign languages. It is 
developed from a set of language learning scores (LS) presented in Hart-Gonzalez and 
Lindemann (1993). A low value of the score is indicative of a high degree of 
difficulty ( e.g ., Cantonese LS = 1.25) and a high value is indicative of a low degree of 
difficulty (e.g., Dutch LS = 2.75). Following Chiswick and Miller (1998a), linguistic 
distance is entered into the estimating equation as the reciprocal of the language score, 
that is, LD = 1/LS. Thus, a higher value for LD means a greater distance between 
English and the origin language. 

Exposure has three dimensions. These are: exposure prior to migration, time 
units of exposure in the destination country, and the intensity of exposure per unit of 
time in the destination. 

Two measures of exposure prior to migration are considered. The first of 
these is constructed from information on the extent of cross country/culture contact in 
the country of origin. The hypothesis is that immigrants from countries where there is 
a lot of contact of this nature would be more likely to have been exposed to English, 
or at least have a relatively favourable disposition towards other cultures that may be 
associated with a greater preparedness to leam English. 

A second variable is given by whether the immigrant visited Australia prior to 
migrating. Visits to Australia prior to migration could reflect two factors. On the one 
hand, the immigrant would be exposed to English during such visits. On the other 
hand, the visits could be indicative of a greater degree of planning for the migration. 
Accordingly, it is expected that immigrants who visited Australia prior to migrating 
would have English skills superior to the skills of those who did not visit Australia. 
While this influence should hold for any immigrant-receiving country, it should be 
particularly relevant for immigrants in Australia, given the distances involved in 
international travel. 
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The number of years since migration provides a measure of time units of 
exposure in Australia. While this variable plays a key role in cross-sectional studies, 
it is not a direct consideration in the study of language skills in a single arrival cohort 
since duration is the same for all observations. As noted in the Introduction, however, 
by examining the same cohort of arrivals at various lengths of residence in Australia, 
it will be possible to determine whether improvements in language skills with 
duration in cross-sectional studies reflect cohort or true longitudinal effects. 

The intensity of exposure per unit of time in Australia is more complex. It 
will depend on the characteristics of the person’s home and location. The home 
environment is measured in most analyses through variables for the number and ages 
of children, and for the birthplace or language skills of the spouse. In the LSIA there 
is information both on the family structure and on whether children live with their 
parents. Moreover, the survey contains details on whether other people who were part 
of the “migrating unit” live with the respondent. Hence, the following variables may 
be included in the estimating equation that corresponds to the language model: 
whether a spouse who was part of the migrating unit is present in the household 
(MUS); whether a spouse who was not part of the migrating unit is present in the 
household (OS); whether there are children in the household (KIDS); whether other 
relatives who gained approval to migrate to Australia as part of the Principal 
Applicant’s migration application are present in the household (MUR); whether other 
relatives are present in the household (OR). 

The information on the immigrant’s living arrangements can be complemented 
with information on the main reason the immigrant chose his/her State of initial 
settlement. Where “family/friends” is the main reason for the choice of location, it is 
expected that the immigrant will have access to an ethnic network. The availability 
of this ethnic network can reduce the exposure to, and practice in using, English, and 
hence reduce proficiency. 

The characteristics of the person’s location have been typically captured by a 
“minority-language concentration” variable. This is generally measured as the 
percentage of individuals living in the immigrant’s region of residence that speaks the 
same minority language as the immigrant. A similar variable can be constructed 
using the birthplace characteristics of the population of the region of residence, and 
this is the approach followed in this study. As there are obvious links between 
birthplace and language, especially when disaggregated birthplace data are used 



